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The 1951-52 citrus season for Florida growers is jut gis 4 
about to close, with the opening of the 1952-53 season 
just around the corner. The season just closing has been 
fraught with many and conflicting problems for Florida 
citrus growers but, on the whole, has been better than at 
times seemed to be in prospect, and is closing with the 
market fairly active at prices which leave a margin of 


profit for the producers. Growers generally are looking 


forward with hopefulness to the season about to open. 


The new season will open with several new members 
on the Florida Citrus Commission and with some change 
of faces in the directorate of Florida Citrus Mutual, the 
state’s great citrus cooperative, but both bodies are ex- 
pected to continue their activities for the industry as a 
whole—possibly with even greater aggressiveness. With 
the prospect for a gocd crop of quality fruit, the outlook 


for the coming season is considered promising. 
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PARATHION ...the one insecticide for many 
pests...offers you all these advantages: 
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Citrus Insect Control 
For June, | 


Purple scale infestations on spring 
foliage are not high, but the 
average infestation old leaves is 
unusually heavy. The summer hatch is 
just beginning and a substantial move- 
ment of young scales on to 
leaves is to be expected. | It will prob- 
be the middle of June before 
most of the eggs will have hatched 
and the majority of the scales will 
be in young stages. 

There has 
duction in red scale in recent weeks, 
the level of infestation is still 
higher than it was a year ago and 
many more groves are infested. A 
new hatch is expected to begin in the 
near future, will result in a 
substantial increase in infestation. 

The average purple mite infesta- 
tion has increased from 9% percent 
in the last week in April to 17 per- 
cent in the third week in May. The 
population can start 
declining some time in June. A num: 
very heavily in- 


yet 


on 


new 


ably 


been a considerable re- 


but 


which 


be expected to 
ber of 
fested. 

Rust 


groves are 
mite populations declined 
through February, March and April, 
but have been increasing in May. 
Serious damage from early russeting 
may result if rust mites are allowed 
to build up during May and June. 

Six-spotted mites have been in. 
creasing, especially in the northern 
part of the Ridge District, but the 
peak for the season has about been 
reached and little further injury is 
expected. 

Mealybug infestations on 
fruit are increasing, especially along 
the east coast. Some reports of fruit 
drop caused by this pest have been 
Many of the insects are 
under the buttons where they are 
hard to reach with sprays. 

Whiteflies in the larval and pupal 
stages are increasing, so a peak of 
emergence and egg laying may be 
expected about the second week in 
June. 


young 


received. 


Spray Programs 
June is usually the month when the 


*Written May 24, 1952. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Co- 
coa; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. 
Townsend, Tampa; J. B. Weeks, 
Avon Park; and T. B. Hallam, Lake 
Alfred. 


scale is started. However, 
treatments should not be started too 
soon unless heavy infestation of scale 
or mealybugs exist. In some groves 
the oranges will not reach 14 to 1% 
inches in diameter before the middle 
of June, so oil spsays should be de- 
layed until it is safe to apply them; 
however, parathion can be applied 
at any time as far as fruit size is 
concerned. Timing is important for 
satisfactory control so time the spray 
for the insect that is most important 
in your grove. 

Scale Control: Where red 
infestations are heavy, time the scali- 
cide so as to apply it after the peak 
of crawlers or when there is a high 
percentage of young stages. It is also 
desirable to apply the scalicide when 
there is a high percentage of young 
purple scale stages, but if both spe- 
cies are present, time the application 
for red scale. In groves where either 
oil or parathion was applied during 
the post-bloom period, resulting in 
low scale infestations, it may be de- 
sirable to delay the summer spray 
until mid-July. If parathion is being 
used the spray can be delayed even 
until late July or into August. If the 
spray is delayed until late summer, 
it may expected to control the 
scale through the fall of the year. 

Mealybugs: The next brood of 
mealybugs is likely to occur around 
the first part of June. This brood will 


program 


scale 


be 
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from under the buttons and 
settle over the tree on leaves, on 
fruit stems and between fruit that 
are hanging in clusters. Where mealy- 
bugs are a problem it will probably 
be advisable to apply a _ parathion 
spray at 1% to 1 2/3 pounds per 100 
gallons in early June. Oil sprays will 
reduce the infestation but they are 
very effective. The most effec- 
tive control will be obtained where 
the treatment is made during the 
first part of June or before the mealy- 
bugs collect in masses. Thorough ap- 
plications are neccessary for satis- 
factory control. 

Whiteflies: Whiteflies will either 
be in the pupal stage or just emerg- 
ing as adults the first part of June. 
The pupal stages are very difficult 
to kill with either oil or parathion. 
For the most effective whitefly con- 
trol apply oil or parathion after the 
eggs have been deposited. The eggs 
will be deposited on the most recent 
growth. If the whitefly is effectively 
controlled in late June, then there 
should be very little sooty mold on 
the leaves during the latter part of 
the summer. 

Purple Mites: Where oil emulsions 
are used for scale control the purple 
mites will also be controlled. A com- 
bination of about 3 quarts of oil 
emulsion plus 12 to 16 ounces of para- 
thion per 100 gallons has been giving 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Over 100 Million 
Citrus Trees 


Have Been Planted In The World 
In The Last 100 Years ...... 


Of these many million trees, a large percentage have passed out from 
various causes such as freezes, neglect, unsuitable land and other 
causes. BUT if all these trees were alive and in full production today 
there would still be millions of children in the world undernourished 
for the need of citrus fruits and juices. 


In spite of all the information, misinformation and propaganda broad- 
cast last year, we are now reliably informed that at the present rate 
of consumption there will not be enough frozen orange concentrate to 
supply the demand until the new crop comes in next season. This 
applies to the United States alone, and this Country produces more 
citrus than all the rest of the world combined. Outside of Florida, 
most citrus areas are producing less fruit than they did ten years ago. 
Some areas are completely out of production and others are on the 
way out. 


We have several hundred acres of good bearing groves, which invest- 
ment amounts to a good many times what we have in nurseries, but we 
have a couple more forties we are getting ready to plant to grove. 
That will about finish our land. 


If you are lucky enough to own, or can get some of the limited acreage 
of good citrus land yet available, we have a few thousand trees ready 
for planting this summer, with more coming on that will be ready for 
next winter and spring. Come to see us, write or telephone your wants 
and. we will be glad to quote you on varieties and sizes we can supply. 


Lake Garfield Nurseries Co. 


P. O. Box 154-T 
BARTOW FLORIDA 


Office North Telephone 460 
of Post Office Night 306 or 582 


Our Budwood Is Selected From Our Own Best Groves 
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Effect Of Various ‘Treatments 


Decay In ‘Tangerines 


Effect of Packing-House Treatments, 
Temperatures in Transit and 
Containers On Decay in 
Tangerines 
Introduction 
been 
citrus belt of 
half a 
publications 


Although tangerines have 
throughout the 


well 


grown 


Florida for over cen- 


tury, few, if any based 


on conerete evidence have been is- 
sued to shippers of this fruit for their 
guidance in the selection of the most 
feasible decay inhibitors and protec- 
tive service during the transit period. 
Yet it is knowledge’ that 
very tender fruit, is 


when 


common 
the tangerine, a 
easily bruised ripe and is 
especially susceptible to green mold 
decay during the marketing period. 
Recognizing the dearth of information 
on the handling and _ transportation 
of tangerines, the Florida Tangerine 
Cooperative, formed in the 1950-51 
season to extend the market for this 
fruit, requested the Bureau of Plant 
Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering to conduct holding and ship- 
ping with 


Industry, 
tests tangerines for the 
purpose of: 

1. Appraising the value of the de- 
cay inhibitors presently available to 
and 
Comparing the 


transit protective 


shippers, 


) 


different  in- 


services used in 


rail shipments. 


This report, based for the most 


J. R. WINSTON 
SENIOR HORTICULTURIST 
HRUSCHKA 
PHYSIOLOGIST 


HOWARD 
ASSISTANT 
CUBBEDGE 
AID 


RANDALL 
SCIENTIFIC 
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This is the first installment of a 
recent report of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry on decay in tanger- 
ines. The report is of such great 
interest to both growers and ship- 
pers of tangerines that it is being 
reproduced in these columns for 
the benefit of readers. Future in- 
stallments will appear in succes- 
sive issues of this publication.— 
Editor. 


m 
EY eR Fee 


part on tests conducted during the 
season of 1950-51, also includes a few 
holding and shipping tests conducted 
heretofore report- 
ed to the industry as a The 


planned to de- 


previously but not 
whole. 
holding tests were 
termine the 


influenced by: 


rate of decay develop- 
ment as 
1. Low temperatures, 
2. Decay inhibitors applied before 
the fruit is 
3. Crate liners or 
with diphenyl, a compound that slow- 


packed, 
cartons treated 


ly gives off fumes which check the 


growth of a wide range of rot pro- 


ducing fungi. 
Materials and Methods 

The fruit in evaluating anti- 
septic dips was obtained from pack- 
ing-houses immediately after 
application of wax 
containing a decay inhibi- 
before it was given any treat- 
The latter samples were 
brought to the laboratory in Orlando, 
miniature 
only the 
harvesting 
inhibitor 


used 


either 
the commercial 
emulsion 
tor, or 
ment. 


washer, in- 
fruit badly 
was removed 


passed over a 


spected, and 
damaged in 
before the 
plied. 

A fairly 


decay was ap- 
number of holding 
tests were made at Orlando in which 
commercially graded and _ packed 
fruit was used. This fruit was packed 
in wirebound crates or in cartons 
with diphenyl, a decay in- 
These were se- 


large 


treated 
hibitor. collections 
lected at random from a rather large 
number of packinghouses and should 
representative of fruit 
going to market at that time, hence 
they contained their share of bruised 
or “puffy” fruit. While some were 
held continuously in a 70 degree F. 
holding with a relative humid- 
ity ranging from 88 percent to 92 per- 
cent, held for varying 
lengths of time at 38 or 50 degrees 
at a relative humidity of about 90 
percent and then transferred to the 

At the first 
was removed 


therefore be 


room 
others were 


70 degree holding room. 
inspection, the fruit 
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from its original container (if car- 
ton or wirebound crates, inspected 
and placed in a small field lug for 
future inspection. The time interval 
between setting up the tests and 
making the first inspection varied 
from five to ten days to simulate 
transit periods, a second inspection 
was made three days later when pos- 
sible, and the final inspection was 
made one week after removal from 
the refrigerated rooms. 

The shipping tests were made with 
loads going to market under normal 
conditions of handling and transporta- 
tion. The shipping tests were planned 
to show the comparative rate of 
cooling obtained from the contrasted 
services and the amount 
that expected to 


protective 


of decay may be 


develop during and after the transit 


They also included shipping 
tests with fiberboard cartons as a 
partial load with standard nailed 
crates and diphenyl-treated crate lin- 
ers and blankets in wirebound crates 
with similar fruit 

such crates and 
The test 
sam- 


period. 


in comparison 
packed naked in 
loaded in the same 
packages were representative 
ples of the lading and except where 
noted were placed along the center 
line of the car at the bottom bunker, 
middle quarterlength, and top quar- 
terlength positions of the car At 
time of packing, a small recording 
thermometer was placed in the cen- 
ter of each test package in order to 
obtain a continuous record of 
temperatures at each level in the 
car during the transit period. The 
fruit in the test crates was from the 
same and was strictly com- 
parable. It was examined critically 
at time of unloading and whenever 
possible a general inspection of the 
load was made. In the shipments 
to New York or Chicago the test 
packages were held after arrival at 
room temperature and relatively low 
humidity for a week and then a fi- 
nal inspection was made. 


HOLDING TESTS IN FLORIDA 
Effect of Unpacking Fruit While 
Wet On Decay 
There is a popular belief among 
friut-men that citrus fruits should 
not be unpacked while wet with con- 
densed moistures such as occurs 
when cold fruit is unloaded from 
cars or transferred from a cold room 
to a warm one. It is claimed by the 
industry that handling at such times 
bruises tangerines and _ accelerates 

development of decay. 

In order to obtain evidence on this 
point, one crate of commercially- 
packed tangerines was stored at 70 
degrees F. and two were stored at 


car. 


grove 
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38 degrees. After five days all three 
crates were inspected and then all 
were stored at 70 degrees for 7 more 
days after which they were inspected 
a second time. At the first inspection 
one of the crates from the 38 de- 
grees room was inspected immed- 
iately while the fruit was still wet 
with water of condensation while 
the other was not inspected until 
the fruit had become dry. 

Less than 2 percent rind break- 
down developed in any crate. In the 
crates held continuously at 70 de- 
grees F., there was 10 percent de- 
mostly green mold, after five 
days, and 27.1 percent decay after 
seven more days. There was only 
.2 percent decay in the lots that 
were stored five days at 38 degrees 
at the first inspection, but after hold- 
ing one week at 70 degrees, decay 
had increased to 28.6 percent in the 
boxes that were inspected the first 
time while the fruit was wet, and 
24.8 percent in the lots that were 
dried before being inspected the first 
time, a difference of 3.8 percent. 
This difference small and not 
consistent enough between treat- 
ments to be statistically significant. 
What appeared important from a 
practical standpoint was that ap- 
proximately the same amount of de- 
cay, largely green mold, was found 
in all treatments after holding one 
week at 70 degrees which indicated 
that the effect of refrigeration at 38 
degrees for five days was lost soon 
after the tangerines were moved to 
a warm room. 

Stem-end rot was. beginning to 
show up in moderate quantity at the 


end of the 7 days holding period. 


cay, 


was 


Time and Temperature in Relation 


To Decay 

A series of eight holding tests sim- 
ulating transit periods made in 
which commercially graded and 
packed U. S. No. 1 tangerines were 
stored at 38 degrees for five and ten 
days respectively, and then trans- 
ferred to a 70 degrees holding room 
for one week. For comparison, a like 
number of lots were held continuous- 
ly at 70 degrees. At the first inspec- 
tion there was 2.1 percent rind break- 
down in the fruit held at 70 degrees 
F. end 1.4 percent and 0.9 percent 
in that held for five and ten 
respectively at 38 degrees. 

In the lots held at 70 degrees con- 
tinuously, 13. plus percent rot devel- 
oped in five days, and one week later 
it had increased to 34.1 percent. In 
the lots stored at 38° tur fiv. and 
ten days, there was only 0.3 and 0.5 
percent decay at the first inspection, 
but during the following we>k at 


days 
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70°, all decay had increased to abou 
the same amount as in those helj 
continuously at 70°. In a few jp 
dividual crates in each groupin 
there was more than 50 percent é. 
cay, largely green mold, at the secon 
inspection which indicated a wid 
difference in keeping guality of com, 
mercially packed tangerines, and that 
the retarding effect vf low tempers 
tures on decay had disappeared with. 
in a week after transferring the fruit 
te room temperature. 

Rate of Spoilage After Removal 1 
Room Temperatures 
Inasmuch as it has been show 
that tangerines will not keep a week 
after removal to room temperatur 
from a simulated refrigerated ship 
ment, a series of 6 holding tesis wa; 
made in which the second inspection 
was made after 3 days at 70° F. ip 
stead of 7 days, to see if the fruit 
would keep 3 days at room tempers 
ture. A third inspection was mat 
4 days after the second. In the fruit 
held continuously at 70°, 16.5 pe 
cent decay had developed in five days, 
27.8 percent three days later, and 40) 

percent in another four days. 

There was 0.4 percent decay afte 
simulated shipment for five days at 
38° F., only 8.3 percent three days 
after removal to the 70° holdin 
room, but after seven days at 17)’ 
there was 24.4 percent which is a 
proximately the same as in the fruit 
continuously at 70°. Development o 
decay in the lots held for a ten da 
simulated shipping period at 38°, wa 
similar to that in the lots held at 3 
for 5 days. Again a very large pr 
portion of the rot was caused by 
green mold. It was shown by thes 
tests that decay in 3 days was onl 
about one-fourth or one-fifth as 4& 
tensive as it was 7 days after removil 
from cool temperatures. It  woull 
appear that good _ refrigeration i 
transit and prompt use of tangerine 
within a few days after arrival woul 
be desirable. 


Effect of Wirebound Crates and 
Diphenyl-Treated Cartons 
On Decay 

It is generally recognized that lo 
temperatures inhibit decay so lom 
as the commodity is under refriger® 
tion and that spoilage may devel0) 
soon after the commodity is brough 
to room temperature. ‘Therefore il 
seemed desirable to expicre tht 
merits of chemical decay inhibitors 
such as diphenyl, that slowly volt 
tize from treated wrapping tissué 
or paper liners in the shipping pack 
age. Diphenyl has been effective i! 
retarding decay in oranges when if 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Florida Citrus Mutual 


To put down in dollars and cents 
what Florida Citrus Mutual has been 
worth to the industry in its three 
years of operation is, of course, im- 
possible. 

Neither is it possible to put a spe- 
cific dollar value on the advertising 
of the Florida Citrus Commission nor 
the grade and size regulations under 
the Federal Citrus Marketing Agree- 
ment. 

About all that can be done is to 
draw comparisons of what happened 
in pre-Mutual seasons and what hap- 
pened under similar circumstances 
since Mutual has been in the picture. 

Those of us who have literally 
“lived with Mutual since it gained 
the right to speak for its 7,000 mem- 
bers know that it has done an out- 
standing job and that it has meant mil- 
lions upon millions of extra dollars to 
the citrus growers of the state. The 
non-member has enjoyed these benefits 
too, because Mutual couldn’t help its 
own members without at the 
time helping everybody else. 

Only a few specific instances will 
be mentioned in this article. We do 
not believe any fair and impartial 
person can dispute the conclusions. 

Mutual did not wait to come into 
operational existence before doing its 
first good deed. It was still strug- 
gling to get the few more growers 
and acreage it had to have to hit the 
75% tonnage requirement set as a 
minimum before it would become an 
operating agency. This was in the 
early part of 1949. 

Prices had been in the doldrums 
all season when, all of a sudden, de- 
vastating cold weather struck Cali- 
fornia. The fresh fruit market soared 
almost overnight and, spurred by the 
fancy prices being offered, Florida 
shippers really went to town. 

Everybody knew there was a place 
for every orange in Florida, with 
California practically wiped out, yet 
Florida shippers rolled fruit to mar- 
flet in such huge volume that the 
price sagged under the load. It began 
to look as though Florida would throw 
away this opportunity to get the re- 
turn for its fruit which had been 
created by cold weather in a com- 
Detitive state. 

Mutual stepped in and asked the 
Florida Citrus Commission to set up 
& spacing program to control ship- 
ments. The plan worked and with 
fruit going out in orderly and rea- 
sonable volume, prices went back up 


s.me 





series of 
organiza- 


(This is the second in a 
articles dealing with the 
tion, accomplishments and plans of 
Florida’s supercooperative organiza- 
tion, now entering on its fourth year 
of activity.—Editor) 
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and growers enjoyed the first good 
returns they had received since the 
postwar slump. 

There is no way of putting a defin- 
ite dollars and cents value to this 
particular effort instituted by Mutual. 
Perhaps the Commission would have 
put in a prorating program anyway, 
but the fact remains Mutual proposed 
it and it worked beautifully, adding 
millions of dollars to the state’s cit- 
rus income. 

The following fall when the 1949- 
50 crop started moving, Mutual again 
had the opportunity to do something 
which meant millions of extra dollars 
and this time it was the only agency 
which could have acted. 

The first fruit going to market 
each season always brings high prices 
and shippers always try to get that 
high dollar. No one can blame them 
for that. But this same effort usual- 
ly resulted in too much fruit being 
shipped and a_ collapse in _ price. 
Slowly at first and then faster and 
faster, prices would drop as the mar- 
ket became loaded and then over- 
loaded, until they were down where 
they meant red ink. 

The same thing loomed in the fa! 
of 1949 when Mutual stepped in with 
a set of floor prices and took the 
steam out of the collapses in prices. 
True, prices did go down to that 
floor but, contrary to what had al- 
ways happened in previous seasons, 
they did not go to the red ink level. 

A graph of prices for that season 
will show a level line somewhere be- 
tween 2Fc and 50c a box above where 
it had gone in previous years. One 
newspaperman who had “covered” 
Florida citrus for a dozen years up 
to that time said this action had made 
at least $10,000,000 for the grower. 
No one ever disputed that statement. 

Probably Mutual’s most spectacu- 
lar single act and, by the same token 
probably its most profitable for the 
industry, came in the spring of 1950 
when prices again threatened to 
collapse completely as concentrators 
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found they could not sell their product 
in volume and pay $3 and $3.50 a 
box for oranges. 

It has been one of the most fantas- 
tically prosperous periods in the en- 
tire history of the industry. It was 
one of those story book things which 
can happen but are hard to believe 
even when they do. 

Then, all of a sudden, concentra- 
tors decided they had been wrong 
about how much the housewife would 
pay for frozen concentrate and an- 
nounced they would be forced to cut 
their prices for raw fruit. From %%.50. 
the price dropped overnight to ss 
then $2.75 and $2.50. 

Many large buyers, including old 
established fresh fruit and process- 
ing companies, had contracted for 
Orange crops at $2.50 and stood to 
lose millions if the price went lower 
than that. The price they could get 
for their finished product would be 
dictated by what their competitors 
would quote and they knew only too 
well that these quotations would re- 
flect the going price of fruit, regard- 
less of the level. 

And also knew that they 
would have to meet such prices but 
still pay $2.50 for the raw fruit. 

Mutual acceded to the urgent and 
desperate request of the industry and 
set a floor price of $2.50. With in- 
dustry support, the price held. This 
one action alone staved off possible 
bankruptcy or at least tremendous 
losses to many firms which had been 
caught in the squeeze. 

The 
after 


they 


season went along smoothly 
that and the growers made 
extra millions of dollars. If 
Mutual had not been around to take 
a hand in things, prices probably 
would have gone down at least an- 


box and possibly even 


many 


other 50c a 
more. 

These instances are only those 
which made the headlines, yet Mutual 
performs many other services in its 
day-to-day operations designed to 
help the grower get the full value of 
his crops. 

It operates a comprehensive in- 
formational service designed to keep 
the grower, shipper and processor 
fully abreast at all times of what 
is happening and why. There can 
be no question but what the Mutual 
grower member today is better in- 
formed on prices and marketing con- 
ditions than ever before. 

(ontinued on Page 12) 








Performance Of The “Volute’’ 
Attachment For The Speed Sprayer 


Cc. R. STEARNS, JR. with the “Volute,” and from unhedged 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXPERIMENT trees sprayed with the “Volute.” Sul- 
STATION. LAKE ALFRED fur determinations calculated as mic- 







rograms (mcg.) of sulfur per square 





centimeter were made for each sam- 







The use of the so-called “oil head” ple to determine deposition. 
for single side delivery of scalicide Results 
sprays reduces the total air output The deposit measurements, shown 





of the Speed Sprayer particularly in in Table 1, indicate that more ma- 
the upper part of the air outlet. In terial is deposited in top portions of 
order to overcome this deficiency the the trees with the “Volute” than with 






Speed Sprayer Company designed an the “oil head.” This is true even 





attachment for the sprayer which where the “Volute” was compared in 





would improve the efficiency of the unhedged trees with the “oil head” in 











sprayer in delivering spray materials hedged trees. Correct regulation of 
to the top portions of our large cit- the deflector plates controlling the 
rus trees. They named this attach- top air outlet is necessary for best 
ment a “Volute.” coverage. 

An experiment was designed to Additional tests made in some 







compare the “Volute” with the “oil groves sprayed with the “Volute” as 






head.” A grove of grapefruit trees compared with some groves sprayed 






which averaged between 25 and 28 with “oil head’? showed an increase 





ft. in height was selected for this of 10% to 20% more sulfur in the 
work. Most of the trees had been top portions of the _ trees. These 
hedged back so that the spray mid- comparisons were not made in the 












TABLE 1 







Increase in Deposition of Sulfur in Tops of Large Grapefruit Trees in Same 
Grove by Use of the Volute Aattachment on Speed Sprayer 













Type of Woliage Meg. Sulfur/cm2 Percent Increase 
Spray Head of ‘Tree in Top of Trees by Use of Volute 
Oil Head Hedged 26 
Volute Hedged 32 8 
Volute Not Hedged 28 23 
dles had about 10 ft. between the same groves but in groves having 






limbs and foliage of trees in adjacent trees of similar size and foliage can- 







rows. In one area of the grove there tour. 








were several rows which had not Observation of the tops of sprayed 
been hedged. Two Speed Sprayers, trees showed that the “Volute” gave 
one with the ‘oil head” the other with a more uniform deposit particularly 
the “Volute’”’ were operated at the on the lower leaf surfaces. The bet- 





same time in different parts of the ter deposit obtained with the “Volute” 









grove. Twenty gallons of spray ma- was especially noted in the tops of 
terial containing 10 lbs. of wettable unhedged trees which are very diffi- 
sulfur and 2/3 lb. DN Dry Mix per cult to spray with the “oil head.” 
100 gallons were applied to each tree Conclusions 

at 1% miles per hour. The use of the “Volute” can lead 





As soon as the spray had dried to better coverage in the top _ por- 





four random samples were collected tions of trees than is obtained with 







from tops of four trees of approxi- the “oil head.” The greatest increase 
mately the same height and conform- will be found in groves which have 
ity. Samples were thus obtained: been hedged. In general, an increase 





from hedged trees sprayed with the in deposit of 8% to 23% can be 
“oil head,” from hedged trees sprayed attained by proper operation of the 
—_—_—. “Volute.” 

iThe author wishes to express his - — 
appreciation for the cooperation and CiTRUS INSECT CONTROL FOR 










assistance of Mr, A. C. Mathias, Pro- JUNE 1952 
duction Manager, Haines City Citrus (Continued from page 3) 





Growers Association. very good purple mite and scale con- 
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Rutledge -[o Succeed 
Sauerman As Manager 


In a surprise. move, -Florida Citrus 
Mutual on May.21 announced-the ap- 
pointment of Robert W. Rutledge, ex. 
ecutive director of the United Grow- 
ers and Shippers Assowviation, Or- 
lando, as general manager: of: Mutual, 
succeeding A. Vernon Sdauerman, who 
has held the position for the past 
two years. 

Rutledge will take over as general 
manager on September 1, in the 
meantime, beginning June 1, acting 
as assistant to General Manaer 
Sauerman, who long has sought to 
retire. He has been a prime mover 
in the “sell-it-by-the-pound” idea, now 
being conducted in Memphis nd 
Louisville. 

In making the announcement of 
the change of management, Lacy G. 
Thomas, Groveland, president of Mu- 
tual, paid high tribute to the retiring 
manager and predicted continued ag- 
gressive activity on the part of his 


successor. 


trol. Where light infestations exist 
use the 12 ounce dosage and for the 
heavy infestations of scale use one 
pound. If it is not desirable to use 
oil or parathion, then either. Ovotran 
or Neotran can be used with wet- 
table sulphur. 

Rust Mites: In groves that have 
not had a sulphur application for a 
month to six weeks, inspections should 
be made every two weeks, especially 
where oil emulsions were used during 
the post-bloom spray. Rust mites 
usually increase very rapidly in June 
and early July. Make a very thor- 
ough application of sulphur spray or 
dust for most satisfactory control. 
Space the sulfur spray far enough 
ahead so that it will not be necessary 
follow within two or three weeks 
with an oil spray. However, if heavy 
rains occur the sulfur will be washed 
off and oil may be used sooner 

Timely Suggestions: Seale infes- 
tations are heavy so, slow that spray- 
er down for thorough coverage. Don't 
be in too much of a hurry to start 
spraying early in June unless mealy- 
bugs are present in the groves. Have 
blood tests made of all your men be- 
fore starting the extended spray op- 
erations with parathion. 

Consult the 1952 ‘Better Fruit Pro- 
gram” for detailed instructions on 
dilutions and spray combinations or 
the Citrus Experiment Stations at 
Lake Alfred or Fort. Pierce. 
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Citrus Commission 


The War Years, 1940 through 1945, 
brought many problems to the Flor- 
ida citrus industry. As it had in 
its first five years of existence, the 


Florida Citrus Commission assumed 
a leading role in representing the 
industry in dealings with outside 


agencies, particularly the federal gov- 
ernment. 


With the mushrooming growth of 
the armed forees, and the great need 
for foodstuffs to keep the nation 
healthy during the trying war per- 
iod, the Florida citrus industry 
called upon to keep a steady stream 
of its citrus products flowing into 
distributive channels. Production of 
full strength orange juice and grape- 
fruit juice doubled and tripled. Hot 
pack concentrated juice also rose in 
production. The government financ- 
ed the building of two processing 
plants, one at Dunedin, and one at 
Lake Wales, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the latter product. Whereas 
production of full strength orange 
juice in 1942-43 was 2,400,000 cases, 
in 1945-46 the figure had risen to 
18,4000,0000 cases. The total crop 
picture also changed almost over- 
night. In 1941-42 the total crop 
amounted to 48,500,000 boxes of 
oranges, grapefruit and _ tangerines, 
while in 1948-44 eighty-one million 
boxes were harvested. 


was 


With this increase in both proces- 
sed and fresh fruit production, and 
with the shortages of materials and 
supplies that exist in national emer- 
gencies, the industry’s headaches 
multiplied. One of the major prob- 
lems concerned the pricing of citrus 
fruits at retail. With the advent of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
and the regulations invoked by this 


federal agency, there were many 
problems to cope with. Under max- 
imum Price Regulation 292, which 


was issued ostensibly to insure ade- 
quate returns to the grower for his 
fruit, the industry realized that it 
would not be able to operate properly 
due to the incorrect pricing structure 
imposed by this regulation. The Flor- 
ide Citrus Commission as a leading 
representative of the industry, join- 
ed in the move to correct the inequi- 





Part Il: The War Years 





This is the second of a series of 
articles relative to the Florida 
Citrus Commission. The third and 
final article will appear in the July 
issue of this publication. 


—————— SS 
ties in the order. 

Many meetings were held with gov- 
ernment officials in Washington to 
correct irregularities and inequities 
hat existed in the emergency meas- 
that were hurriedly prepared. 
In order to properly represent the in- 
dustry, it was necessary for the 
Commission to maintain a full time 
representative in Washington. In ad- 
lition, it was important that per- 
sonnel and members of the Commis- 
sion make frequent trips to the 
nation’s capitol. 


ures 


The Commission worked very close- 
ly with other Florida citrus industry 
groups in all negotiations. In addi- 
tion, there was excellent cooperation 
obtained between Florida and other 
citrus producing areas. On more than 
one occasion, government officials 
expressed the hope that other in- 
dustries would organize and present 
united programs to the government 
along the lines followed by the 
citrus industry of the nation. The 
united programs presented by the 
citrus industry greatly aided the 
government in expediting their action 
on citrus programs. 

During the war years, the govern- 
ment decided to embark upon a grape- 
fruit juice subsidy program. Due 
to this program, a substantially larger 
pack of grapefruit juice was moved 
from Florida into consumer channels. 
The Florida Citrus Commission was 
a strong influence in getting this 
program instituted on a sound basis. 
Tider the subsidy program, the can- 
ners would pay up to $1.63 per box 
of fruit delivered to canning plants. 
The subsidy paid each month was 
based on the difference in the pro- 
cessing price of $1.04 per box and the 
industry average price each month. 
For example, if the industry average 
was $1.50 per box, a subsidy was 
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paid 
box and 


canners based on 46 cents per 
computed in terms of 
cents per dozen cans of juice rather 
than per box of grapefruit. The in- 
dustry felt that the subsidy program 
as originally issued forced canners 
their purchases. 
The Commission finally succeeded in 
obtaining several amendments to the 
program which eliminated most of 
the objectionable features. As a 
result of this program, the consumer 
during this period paid retail prices 
on a canner ceiling price of 
$1.12% per dozen No. 2 cans of juice, 
while growers received prices for 
their fruit which would have justified 
a canner’s ceiling price as high as 
$1.41 per dozen. The difference of 
course, was covered by the subsidy. 
If the government had raised the 
ceiling price for grapefruit juice at 
the civilian sales level, it is doubt- 
ful if the canners would have dis- 
posed of as large a pack at prices 
which would have returned as much 
to the growers as they received under 
the subsidy program, which was in- 
itiated after many conferences be- 
tween the War Food Administra- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation, and industry leaders, includ- 
inz Commission officials. 


was 


to be bearish in 


based 


At the outset of the 1943-44 season, 
the War Production Board issued an 
order limiting the pack of orange and 
blended juice to 42 and 60 percent 
respectively of the 1941-42 pack, and 
required canners to set aside the en- 
tire quantities for government pur- 
chase. Tin for grapefruit juice was 
unlimited; however, under the sub- 
sidvy program later approved,. subsidy 
navments were limited to 90: percent 
of the previous year’s pack. Shortlv 
after the first of January 1944, the 
WPR tin order was amended to limit 
the orange and blended juice packs 
75 to 145 percent respectively of the 
1941-42 packs. The quantities reserv- 
ed for the government under the re- 
vised orders were increased, but a 
substantial volume of both orange 
~4 hlended juice was permitted to 
he sold for civilian consumption. 
The set aside percentage for grape- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Research Priorities Recommended By 
Citrus Fruit Advisory Committee 


Calling for a steadily increasing 
agricultural research program to 
provide for future food supply re- 
quirements of the Nation, the RMA 
Citrus Fruit Advisory Committee 
has submitted a list of research 
problems to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture that it recommends 
for first attention. 


The recommendations culminate 
an extensive review of research and 
related service activities now being 
carried on, and an inspection of 
both State and Federal establish- 
ments for citrus research at dif- 
ferent places in Florida, where the 
annual meeting was held March 
24-27. 

Inspections were made of the 
U. S. Citrus Products Laboratory 
at Winter Haven, Fla., and the U. 
S. Horticultural Field Laboratory 
at Orlando, and visits were made 
to the Florida Experiment Station 
at. Lake Alfred and the University 
of Florida at Gainesville. Mem- 
bers ef the committee represent 
growers, processors, and other seg- 
ments of the citrus industry from 
all major citrus fruit areas. 


The Committee recommendation 
for increased research was adopted 
unanimously, and it calls for in- 
creases in both Federal and State 
programs. More and better re- 
search is imperative in production, 
utilization, and marketing, the Com- 
mittee stated, if the present high 
standard of living is to be main- 
tained for the rapidly growing popu- 
lation. 

A companion recommendation 
urges that more emphasis be put 
on fundamental or basic studies 
because future progress in applied 
research depends upon a reservoir 
of basic information from which 
the applications may be developed. 
The Committee warns: “We mustn’t 
become bankrupt in the basic in- 
formation department.” 

Production research problems are 
the most important at this time, 
the group agreed, then marketing, 
and finally processing utilization 
and consumer needs and uses. 

The Committee operates under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 and advises the research 
agencies of the Department on cit- 


rus fruit problems through its con- 
nection with the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 

Highlights of specific recom- 
mendations in production are as 
follows: First priority for any new 
funds that may become available 
is given to studies of diseases and 
root stocks, with special emphasis 
on the control of the various tree- 
decline diseases. Of equal import- 
ance to the industry is the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the work 
on citrus blackfly, fruit flies, scale 
and natural enemies of all insects 
attacking citrus. 


Marketing recommendations are 
divided into two groups. In the 
group of highest priority is the work 
on consumer purchases and retail 
store availability; demand and pric- 
ing mechanisms; foreign produc- 
tion, competition, and demand; 
transportation equipment and serv- 
ices; quality preservation in mark- 
eting channels; cost and efficiency 
studies of specific marketing func- 
tions; Extension Service work in 
marketing; improving crop esti- 
mates; and consumer preference 
studies. 


utilization recom- 
mendations give top priority to 
work on the improvement and 
maintenance of quality with the 
development of new uses for citrus 
and citrus products as food. By- 
product and residue utilization and 
waste disposal are given second 
and third priority. 

In the broad field of consumer 
needs and uses, the work on nu- 
trients in foods is rated as most 
important, with development of in- 
stitutional recipes given second 
priority, and food consumption 
studies third priority. 

Members of the committee pre- 
sent were: F. R. Wilcox (chair- 
man), Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Stanley B. Crockett, 
Harlingen, Tex.; L. S. Hamme, 
Texsun Citrus Exchange, Weslaco, 
Tex.; Raymond D. Robinson, Dr. 
P. Phillips Companies, Orlando. 
Fla.; Charles A. Rogers, Chas. A. 
Rogers & Sons, Weslaco, Tex.; Rob- 
bins Russel, Mutual Orange Dis- 
tributors, Redlands, Calif.; A. Ver- 
non Saurman (vice-chairman), The 


Processing 


Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Virgil H. Tyler, Ventura 
Coastal Lemon Co., Ventura, Calif 
Three members were unable to bs 
present. They are N. L. Allen, 
American National Cooperative Ex 
change, Inc., New York, N. Y.; R 
J. Matheison, Easwest Produce 
Company Division of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif.; and 
J. J. Parrish, Jr., Nevins Fruit Com 
pany, Inc., Titusville, Fla. Ro 
Magruder of the Agricultural Re 
search Administration is executive 
secretary. 


TO PLANT INDIGO 


Live Oak, Florida~—Suwanee cou! 
ty farmers are planning to plant 
hairy after their corn crop 
is laid by this year. County Agen 
Floyd Eubanks says he expects mor: 
than a third of the county’s farmers 
to plant this cover crop. 


indigo 


noon 


* Answer All? | 


Give the Person You {/)) 
Are Calling Plenty |) 


Peninsular 
Cty 
Company 
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THE STORY OF THE FLORIDA 
ciITRUS COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 9) 

fruit juice was increased from 32 to 

8 percent, and later to 41 percent. 

The Crop Reporting Board increas- 
ed its estimates of the production of 


oranges and grapefruit practically 


every month after the original esti- 
mates were issued and it soom be- 
came evident that additional tin for 


orange and blended juices would be 
required to prevent a substantial loss 
of fruit and ruinous prices to grow- 
ers. The Commission, in cooperation 
wtih the Growers Administrative 
Committee, presented a strong plea 


to the War Production Board and 


War Food Administration for un- 
limited tin for orange and blended 
juice This was finally granted the 
latter part of February and it later 


sroved to be of great assistance to 
the industry in disposing of the rec- 
ord crop of oranges and grapefruit 
In addition, the Commission prevail- 
ed upon the government agencies to 
approve applications for additional 
tin (in excess of 90 percent of the 
previous year’s pack) under the 
grapefruit subsidy. Had it not been 
for these increases in tinplate allot- 
ments, a substantial part of the 
grapefruit and orange production may 
have 
The 
tensively 
in for 
Commission personnel. 
of 1944, 
view of 


been lost. 
ration point 
during the 


work on 


used ex- 
war also came 
the part of 
In the Spring 
when it appeared, that in 
the large increases in the 
estimates of production and the con- 
sequent increases in the packs of the 
juices, together with the 
prospects for larger crops in 1944-45, 
that citrus juices should be point free 
in order to insure that there would 
be no carryover at the beginning of 
the next season, representatives of 
the Commission presented the matter 
to OPA officials in Washington. Res- 
olutions were presented by the OPA 
and the Growers Administrative Com- 
mittee and the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month, points were removed 
on all citrus juices. 

Because of the war, and the re- 
sulting shortage of civilian man- 
power, labor supply and wage rates 
became major problems of import- 
ance in the industry. In the summer 
of 1943, the Commission assumed the 
initiative in obtaining changes that 


system 


special 


various 


were badly needed in the wage rate 
structure for packinghouse employes. 
At a meeting held on August 30, 1943, 
of a Joint Industry Committee, ap- 
proximately 


100 packinghouse em- 
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ployers were present and voted un- 
animously for the development of an 
industry petititon to the War Labor 
Board for the establishment of a 
scale of permissive maximum wage 
rates for packinghouse labor. An 
Industry Wage Rate Committee was 
appointed to develop the proposed 
petition. A study of the wage rate 
situation had revealed many inequities 
which seriously affected the labor sup- 
ply problem. It appeared hopeless 
to attempt to correct these inequities 
and get approval of wage rate in- 
creases by petitions of individual em- 
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Eleven 


ployers. 

After obtaining authority from most 
of the shippers to represent them in 
the mattter, the Commission in co- 
operation with the United Growers 
and Shippers Association, prepared a 
petition and submitted it to the War 
Labor Board at Atlanta. On Novem- 

* 19, the War Labor Board issued 
an order giving the industry the 


wage rate schedule requested and 
the Commission issued a bulletin 
fully explaining the order to the 


citrus shipper. This order went far 
toward eliminating the inequities that 
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HIGH SAFETY MARGIN—X-CEL 85 Oil 
Emulsion produces a deposit that assures a 
high margin of foliage safety. 


In repeated laboratory tests and in commercial use, X- 
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Twelve 


had existed and stabilizing the sup- 
ply of labor. 

In October 1943, representatives of 
the Commission discussed with offi- 
cials of WFA in Washington, the pos- 
sibility of establishing maximum 
wage rates for citrus fruit pickers 
loaders. As a result the Florida 
Agricultural Wage Stabilization 
Board was created and public hear- 
ings were held early in November to 
employes to 


permit employers and 


present testimony and evidence on 
maximum 
such rates should be established in 
Florida for harvesting citrus fruits. 
The final outcome was that such rates 
joinnt 


wage rates and whether 


were established and at a 
meeting of the Commission and the 
Wage Board with the 
industry, growers and shippers were 
unanimous in their praise for the 
work of the Board and the substan- 


Stabilization 


tial benefits to the citrus industry. 
It preventing the pirating of pickers 
and loaders which has been so com- 
mon in the previous season. 

In this article, we have gone into 
great detail on several of the prob- 
lems which faced the citrus industry 
of Florida during the war years. In 
this way, it is hoped that it may be 
realized to some extent the many 
complications which arise to confront 
an industry when emergencies make 
it necessary to regiment the opera- 
tions of the industry. 

One of the main activities of the 
Florida Citrus Commission as we see 
it today, that of advertising and pro- 
moting the movement of Florida cit- 
rus fruit and processed products into 
consumer channels, was largely con- 
fined during the war years to an in- 
stitutional type program, 
the health values of citrus in keep- 
ing the nation at peak vitality for 
the war endeavor. In fact, during 
the war period, a large reserve of 
advertising funds was gathered for 
use during the years following the 


stressing 


end of the war to move the large 
Practically, in a 
large measure, the activities of the 
Commission 


crops expected. 


centered on smoothing 
out the difficulties which arose from 
the wartime restrictions in order to 
prevent paralyzing shutdowns in in- 
dustry operations. 

As the war progressed to its ulti- 
mate end, the Florida citrus industry 
continued to meet the problems 
which arose, many solutions coming 
through the efforts of the Florida 
Citrus Commission, working with 
other groups. 

In the next and final chapter of 
this ‘Story of the Florida Citrus Com- 


THE CITRUS 


mission,” the role the Commission 
played in the developments within 
the industry from the end of the war 
up to the present time will be out- 
lined. 


FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL 
(Continued from page 7) 

All publicity outlets are used for 
this, including a weekly Newsletter 
which has been developed during the 
past two years for this specific pur- 
pose. 

Probably the most important of all 
of Mutual’s informational activities 
is the issuance late each afternoon of 
a daily market information bulletin 
giving a resume of the day’s activi- 
ties on the part of Florida fresh fruit 
shippers, including F.O.B. prices, vol- 
ume shipped and reports on the mar- 
ket situation in the big fruit term- 
inals. 

Shippers say frankly this is one 
of the most valued and helpful things 
they get in their effort to appraise 
the marketing situation on a day-to- 
day basis. Through it, Mutual is 
able to wave a red flag when ship- 
seem to be getting out of 
line with demand. It also enables 
Mutual’s experienced fresh fruit mar- 
ket analysts to broadcast warnings 
when top-heavy supplies to the auc- 
tion markets threaten the price struc- 


ments 


ture. 

Yet, as has been mentioned before, 
there is no way of putting a specific 
dollars and cents value on this kind 
of service. Mutual provides it, how- 
ever, because only by keeping the 
price of fruit sold in the fresh fruit 
market at a reasonable level can the 
grower get the return to which he 
is entitled. 

Mutual’s programs to space the 
shipment of fruit into the fresh mar- 
ket are another example of its money- 
making activities. These are usually 
conducted on a voluntary basis and 
are designed to keep supplies in line 
with existing demand. It takes only 
one extra car of fruit in a terminal 
market to break the price on all the 
fruit in that market at that particu- 
lar time. 

One of the most important func- 
tions which Mutual performs for the 
industry, and again it is one of those 
things on which no one can put a 
specific value in terms of dollars, is 
providing the means by which ship- 
pers, processors and cash buyers can 
get together around the table and 
discuss the problems of the moment. 

Mutual does this principally through 
its Advisory Committee, which has 
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26 members, all of them prominent 
in one phase or another of the citrus 
business. Mutual itself represents 
the growers at such discussions. 

It was not too long ago that each 
industry group operated with little or 
no thought of what was happening 
to the others. Growers who sold for 
cash cared little what happened to 
their fruit once they had a check 
for it. 

Today, growers are giving more 
time and attention to marketing prob- 
lems than they ever have, because 
they realize that the shipper, proces- 
sor or cash buyer who purchases a 
crop must sell that crop at a reason- 
able profit in order to stay in busi- 
And there will be crops next 
season and the season and the season 
after that and for years to come. 

Growers of early fruit this season 
certainly should be thankful Mutual 
was around. Its floor price on this 
variety held and the Hamlin and Par- 
son Brown grower was able to sell 
his fruit at $1 a box delivered to 
processing plants. Many well-inform- 
ed persons are convinced without 
Mutual’s help, these early oranges 
would have brought far less, because 
all the conditions which usually re- 
sult in low prices were present. 

It is true that Mutual finally had 
to suspend its floor on midstream 
oranges, but this was caused by a set 
of circumstances over whieh Mutual 
had absolutely no control and could 
not have been foreseen. Regulations 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
undercutting of quotations by two 
processors and other things all con- 
tributed to forcing Mutual to suspend 
the floor. 

Whether or not Mutual ever uses 
floor prices again, and/this is always 


ness. 


Complete 


CITRUS GROVE 
MANAGEMENT 


The Very Best of Service to Grove 
Owners of either Large or 


Small Groves 


Servicing The Polk County Area 


LOGAN and RICKBORN, 
INC. 


(Formerly Clayton Logan, Inc.) 
Lakeland, Florida 
104% S. Florida Ave. — Call 26-191 
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a highly dangerous practice, it can 
pe truthfully said that Mutual so far 
has used such prices to their maxi- 
mum advantage for the grower. 

Fresh fruit. shippers have 
high in their praise of the way Mu- 
their 


been 


tual’s floor prices on product 
have operated this season. Set at $2.15 
a box for interior oranges, practically 
any shipper will admit that without 
this prop FOB prices probably would 
have sunk to $1.75 at times. The Mu- 


tual floor has given fresh sales man- 


agers something to lean against in 
their negotiations with buyers and 
while a few reports of chiseling have 
been heard from time to time, all in 


held made 
a lot of money for the grower whose 
to market in 


be repeated 


all the floor has and has 


fruit went fresh form. 
Again, it that it 


is impossible to put a specific dollar 


must 


and cents value to the things which 
mutual has done. But there are many 


folks who say openly that . without 
Mutual and its bolstering efforts this 
season, oranges would have brought 
what grapefruit did and grapefruit 
would have brought nothing at all. 


Some Mutual operations are aimed 
at the future, such as its program to 
have thousands of dispensers placed 
in operation for selling more Florida 
citrus juice. It is also trying to de- 
prfy 
believed to 


velop a program to 
field, 


unlimited 


open the 


beverage provide 


an almost potential outlet 


once it can be cracked. 
Mutual also provides the vehicle 
through which 7,000 growers can 


speak with one voice and when that 
many folks are represented, the voice 
and insistent one. 
It has not hestitated to speak for its 
members even 
though the subject may be a contro- 
versial one. 


becomes a strong 


whenever necessary, 


An example of this was 


Mutual’s all-out effort to prevent 
suspension of the marketing agree- 
ment regulations, under which the 


kind and size of fruit shipped to the 
fresh market is controlled. 

Mutual’s board took a definite and 
firm stand on that issue, even though 
there Mutual 
were on the 


were members 
undoubtedly other 
side of the fence. This effort, coupled 


with 


some 
who 
others did in the 


what same 


cause, was successful, too. 
Only some of the things which Mu- 
tual 


here, but 


can be enumerated 


be no doubt but 


has done 


there can 


what these activities have made 
money and, what is almost as im- 
portant, have brought the various 


parts of the closeiv 


together. 


industry more 
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The tighter the industry as an in- 
can be welded together, the 
more efficient its operation 
and the more money everybody will 
make. 

That, in the long run, is what Mu- 
tual is trying to do. 


dustry 
will be 


EFFECT OF VARIOUS 
TREATMENTS OF DECAY 
IN TANGERINE S 
(Continued from page 6) 
pregnated in crate liners or fiber- 
board 
Commercially graded U. S. 1 tan- 
gerines were packed naked and stored 
in both 


tons 


cartons. 


wirebound crates and in car- 
with Phenodor X (dip- 
treated cartons for one and 
weeks at both 50° and 38° F. 
At the end of the storage period the 


treated 
heynl) 
two 


test lots were transferred to a 70 
holding room where the fruit was 
inspected, the original packages dis- 


carded and the test fruit reinspected 
three and seven days later. 
There was not enough rind break- 


down in any of the lots to be of com- 
mercial significance. 

The amount of 
but little 
untreated 


differs 
fruit packed in 
and that packed in 
fiberboard 


decay 
between 
crates 
diphenyl-treated cartons 
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EMJEO 


(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


Many years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for 
Florida soils. 


Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for citrus crops 
as well as vegetables. 


Especially useful and economical for direct application 
where only magnesia is required. 


Florida growers know the reasons why magnesium is need- 
ed so ask your fertilizer manufacturer for EMJEO, long 
a dependable source of this key plant food. 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SALES AGENTS FOR F. W. BERK & COMPANY, INC. 


. For a Full Harvest . 


Thirteen 


stored at the same temperature. As 
an- example, after one week at 50° 
F.,.there was 6.5 percent decay in the 
untreated lot and 6.4 percent in the 
phenodor-treated carton. After three 
rots had increased to 
and 16.48 percent re- 
and four days later all 
risen to 32.8 percent and 
Two weeks storage at 
50° resulted in excessively high. de- 
cay in both treated and untreated 
packages. Storage at 38° was effec- 
tive in keeping decay in check, and 
the fruit from this temperature had 
much less decay 3 days after removal 


days at 70 
16.4 
spectively, 
had 

percent. 


percent 


rots 
36.5 


than that stored at 50° F. After a 
week at 80° decay was so great in 
both lots to make them practically 
worthless. The phenodor box had 


no effect on decay development either 
during storage or after removal. 

Effect of Ventilated and WNon-Ven- 

tilated Cartons On Decay 

five tests was made 
to compare the amount of decay de- 
veloping in commercially graded U.S. 
No. 1 tangerines in wirebound crates 
and ventilated and _  non-ventilated 
diphenyl treated cartons. The ven- 
tilated phenodor’ cartons, had 36 
half inch perforations uniformly 
spaced in the ends and sides. The 
stored for two weeks 


A series of 


test lots were 
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at 50°F., inspected and transferred 
to crates in a 70° room after dis- 
carding the original container and 
they were re-inspected three and 
seven days later. Rind breakdown 
was not affected by the treatments. 
Practically all of the decay found at 
the first and second inspection and 
most of it at the third inspection, was 
caused by green mold although stem- 
end rot was beginning to show up 
in quantity at the final inspection. 
In the wirebound crates there was 
11.6 percent decay at the first in- 
spection; 17.7 percent decay three 
days later; and 31.7 percent four 
days after the second inspection. 

In the non-perforated phenodor 
cartons there was 13.7 percent, 22.3 
and 48.8 percent decay at the first, 
second, and third inspections respec- 
tively. 

The least amount of rot, viz. 9.2 
percent, 13.9 percent, and 26.8 per- 
cent on the three successive inspec- 
tion dates, was found in the lots 
stored in perforated phenodor car- 
tons. The amount of decay in the 
perforated cartons was consistently 
less than in the non-perforated car- 
tons in each of the five tests. 


Effect of Water-Soluble Decay Inhibi- 
tors on Rind Breakdown, Chem- 
ical Injury and Decay 

Water-soluble decay inhibitors have 
been in use on citrus fruits close to 
half a century with varying success 
on the different kinds of decay. 

During January and February, 1951, 
a comparison was made of two easily 
applied water-soluble decay inhibitors, 
viz. “Steriseal”, a proprietary com- 
pound, and Dowicide A (sodium c- 
phenylphenate) plus hexamine. The 
treated fruit was packed in two ways 
—in wooden crates without diphenyl 
and in diphenyl-treated fiberboard 
cartons. “Steriseal’ was used at a 
concentration of 1 part to 19 parts 
of water, whereas, Dowicide A plus 
hexamine was used at the rate of 2 
percent Dowicide A and 1 percent 
hexamine. 

Solutions of both the “Steriseal”’ 
and the Dowicide A—hexamine mix- 
tures were applied for two minutes 
at room temperature. The treated 
fruit was allowed to dry without rins- 
ing and was then placed in wooden 
crates or diphenl-treated cartons 
and held for three weeks at 70° F. 
with inspections made weekly. The 
cartons were discarded after the first 
inspection and the fruit placed in 
wooden crates. Since less than 1 
percent rind breakdown was observed 
at both the first or second inspec- 
tions, it seems safe to conclude that 
the treatments caused but little if 
any rind injury. 

As in the other tests, a large pro- 
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portion of the decay that developed 
within two weeks after treatment 
was caused by green mold.) 

In the untreated checks there was 
16.7 percent decay after one week, 
30.8 percent after two weeks and 
52.0 percent after three weeks. 

Steriseal held decay to about one- 
half that occurring in the checks at 
each of the three inspections. The 
Dowicide-hexamine mixture was even 
more effective in reducing decay than 
Steriseal. 

The use of phenodor cartons with 
Dowicide-hexamine treated fruit did 
not further reduce decay. The per- 
centagewise control from both Steri- 
seal and Dowicide plus hexamine de- 
creased during the holding period, 
yet the two water-soluble compounds 
gave sufficient control to warrant 
their use. 

Decay Inhibitors in Wax Emulsions 

Previous publications have shown 
that decay inhibitors such as 2-Amino- 
Pyridine and Dowicide A, when in- 
corporated in the water phase of wax 
emulsion, are effective in checking 
decay in citrus fruits. Doubtless there 
are other decay inhibitors that can 
be applied in that manner. 

Stine wax, a proprietary wax emul- 
sion containing an undesignated de- 
cay inhibitor, was used on tangerines 
and oranges commercially during the 
season 1949-50. The decay retarding 
properties of this product were test- 
ed on tangerines and oranges. The 
oranges were included in these tests 
for the purpose of throwing light on 
the general citrus decay problem. 

The fruit was collected at two 
points in the packinghouse process- 
ing line between the washer and 
drier: 

1. Just before the washed fruit 
reached the dip tank containing the 
wax ep.ulsion, and 

2. Immediately after the fruit 
emerged from this treating tank. 

Samples of fruit from nine groves 
were taken over a period of two 
weeks in December. The test lots 
were brought to the laboratory at 
Orlando, held at 70° for three weeks 
and inspected at intervals of seven 
days. 

The results indicate that the wax 
treatment slightly increased rind 
breakdown in all lots of fruit. The 
results further indicate that the de- 
cay inhibitor incorporated in this wax 
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Notes Of The 
Trade... 


Patent No. 2,589,418, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office to Harold T. Lan 
nen and Earl R. Odom, both oi 
Duarte, California, may foreshadow 
a complete change in citrus fruit 
processing and packing. The patent 
covers a vacuum extraction process 
entirely new in the citrus industry 
according to the inventors. 

Processing equipment now in us¢ 
in the industry, say the inventors 
permits infiltration into the juice of 
considerable quantities of air and 
varying amounts of peel-oil. 

With their vacuum extraction pro 
cess, the inventors’ say, the juice 
never comes into contact with the 
air, and a special reaming-control de 
vice permits the extraction of all the 
juice (10% to 15% more than is 
presently obtained) without danger 
of peel-oil entering the juice. 





Unloading Charges Ordered Reduced 


The long drawn out’ unloading 
charge case, New York and Philadel- 
phia, I. & S. 5500, has at least tem 
porarily come to rest as a result of 
a decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of May 7th, re- 
leased May 23rd, 1952, in which the 
Commission finds that the present 
charges of $1.95 for unloading fresh 
citrus fruits and $2.60 for top iced 
vegetables per ton are not just and 
reasonable and orders those schedules 
cancelled without prejudice to the 
adjustment of charges not higher 
than $1.05 per ton on fresh citrus 
fruit and $1.65 per ton on top iced 
vegetables. 


emulsion had little if any effect on 
either stem-end rot or green mold in 
either tangerines or oranges. It ap- 
pears from these results that the 
unnamed decay inhibitor in Stine 
Wax emulsion is of little value against 
stem-end rot and green mold of tan- 
gerine and oranges. 


(Second Installment Next Month) 
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OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Increase Industry Returns---Roper 


In a statement issued from the of- 
fices of United Growers & Shippers 
Association Mr. Frank Roper, Co- 
Chairman of the “Sell-’-Em-By-The- 
Pound” Committee and Florida Citrus 
Commission Member said: “I have 
just received a report that the ex- 
periments with the jumble pack have 
been successful to date and the trade 
is well pleased with this method of 
ordering and handling Florida or- 
anges. I believe we will eventually 
ell a great part of our fruit by the 
ound on an F.O.B. basis.” 

He further stated: “The pound sell- 
ing campaign in Memphis is bringing 
rth a considerable amount of val- 
iable information. For one thing, 

is enabling us to put three to four 
sizes in a bruce box and sell them 
yy the pound.” 

Several weeks ago Bob Rutledge 
of United Growers & Shippers was in 
he Memphis market to observe at 
firsthand the results of the campaign. 
He said: “I expect to return to Mem- 
phis in order to gather more informa- 
tion and as many case histories on 
pound selling as possible. This will 
enable us to factually present the 
idvantages of pound selling into 
ther markets. Results so far in- 
dicate a wide variance in the increase 
in volume. However, one of the main 
advantages of pound selling will re- 
sult in the discontinuance of size dis- 
count practices.” 


Mr. Roper went on to say: “I am 
confident that the results of the 
Memphis test will be gratifying to 
the growers and shippers of Florida. 
We as growers do not realize the 
amount of money we are losing each 
year because of discount on sizes. It 
is a known fact that small oranges 
sold by the pound realize the grower 
the same net as the so-called chosen 
sizes. It will be a tremendous job 
job to sell the advantages of pound 
selling to the trade and to our con- 
sumers, but we must let them know 
that regardless of size or variety 
Florida oranges will give at least 7 
ounees of juice per pound. Also, we 
must emphasize the contrast in price 
of our fruit by the pound with other 
items in the thousands of produce 
markets throughout the country.” 


Twenty-five pieces of furniture 
were refinished by Seminole County 
home demonstration club women dur- 
ing the past month, according to Miss 
Lila Woodard, home agent. 


NEW RESEARCH FACTS 
FROM TANGERINE 
SHIPPING STUDIES 


Tangerines, easily bruised in 
handling and especially subject to 
decay during the shipping and 
selling period, now may have a 
greater market life expectancy as 
a result of tests by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In their 
investigations the specialists on 
handling, transportation and _ stor- 
age of horticultural crops had the 
cooperation of Florida citrus pro- 
ducers, and of packers and ship- 
pers, transportation companies and 
others in observing shipments of 
the fruit under various conditions 
from Florida to the West Coast 
and to New York City. 

In a detailed report on the re- 
search, J. R. Winston, Howard 
Hruschka and Randall Cubbedge 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering concluded that 
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“Sell Citrus By The Pound F.O.B.”--- 


Fifteen 


after the tangerines arrive at the 


market, the receiver has about 
three days in which to dispose of 
his fruit before decay loss be- 
comes excessive. (Studies of 
means of lengthering this period 
—use of refrigerated display racks 
for example—will be reported on 
soon.) 

Precooled tangerines shipped in 
fan cars (cars equipped with fans 
which circulate the cool air) un- 
der standard refrigeration as far 
as Seattle and Los Angeles, ar- 
rived in sound condition after be- 
ing 10 to 14 days in transit. Both 
precooled and non-precooled  tan- 
gerines in fan cars under standard 
refrigeration reached New York 
from Orlando, Fla., (about 1/3 
the distance to the West Coast) in 
good shape. Decay developed 
rapidly in all lots during the week 
after they were unloaded. 

Practically no beneficial effect 
of low transit temperatures re- 
mained a week after any of the 
shipments were unloaded. 

Antiseptics applied to tangerines 
during the washing process re- 
tarded decay for a week or two 
after application, 








It Will Soon 


Be Time 


To make your summer fertilizer application, and 
in selecting the fertilizer you use we recommend 


that you 


investigate the outstanding merit of 


Florida Favorite Fertilizers. 


Growers all over the citrus belt have through the 
years found that FFF brands serve the purpose 


for which they are designed 





to produce a 


bit of fruit of the very best quality. 


We Deliver Direct To Your 
Groves In Our Own Trucks 


Florida 


FERT # 
Old Tampa Road 





Favorite 
INC. 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


POLK & HIGHLANDS COUNTIES 
By J. TY. Gritritns and 
J. K. Enzor, Jr. 

Rains feil on tne week-end of 
May 11 in scattered areas in Polk 
County, and on May 18 and 19, 
generai rains descended. Although 
many growers have been irrigat- 
ing during the month of May al- 
most all irrigation had stopped by 
May 21. 

Fruit drop has been common 
throughout Polk County. In almost 
all of the instances this has been 
considered to be a normal drop 
and due primarily to a heavy set 
of fruit following a heavy bloom. 
Fruit on the ground will often 
measure 1 inch in diameter, but a 
satisfactory crop remains in most 
groves. Many grapefruit groves 
will have a light crop unless a 
June or July bloom occurs. 

It is obvious that purple scale 
will be a major problem this year. 
Growers who did not apply sprays 
for scale control at  post-bloom 
time in heavily infested groves 
will probably find it difficult to 
obtain satisfactory control with a 
single spray. The best scale con- 
trol will be obtained by applying 
sprays between June 20 and July 
15. Optimum times may be worked 
out in relation to scale crawler 
activity. 

Rust mite infestations have ma- 
terially increased during May. 
Many groves will require a sulfur 
application in early June. Where 
rain fall is plentiful, oil sprays 
may follow sulfur within a week 
or 10 days. 


PASCO AND EAST 
HILLSBOROUGH COUNTIES 
E. A. McCartney 
There have been some spotty 
rains the past week which were 
badly needed, but it is very dry 

as a rule 

Irrigating is being done by the 
growers who are equipped to do 
so. We are in the middle of the 
summer fertilizer application which 
will run through June. Groves are 
in good shape generally although 
there has been a heavy dropping 
of young fruit. 

The Red Spider seems -to be un- 
der control but there is consider- 
able scale which will have to be 


taken care of with an oil spray, 
and most growers are making 
plans to spray. 
PINELLAS COUNTY 
T. D. Watson 

Conditions are much more favor- 
able due to some scattered show- 
ers throughout the territory. 

Most all growers have oeen ir- 
rigating but will start applying 
fertilizer when adequate moisture 
is in the soil. Some groves sut- 
fered considerably after having 
ideal moisture throughout the early 
spring and then extreme drought 
caused defoliating to a _ certain 
extent. 

Watermelons have started mov- 
ing and are bringing a fairly good 
price up to this date. The recent 
rains will delay cutting a few days 
due to immediate extra growtn. 
The overall picture looks fairly 
good at this stage of the deal. 

SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

Conditions are getting pretty dry 
in this area as it has been about 
a month since we had a good rain. 
Citrus groves are right dusty and 
irrigation. plants are running in 
some sections. 

In spite of rough’ going this 
whole spring the vegetable growers 
have made some money. Prices 
have remained firm and the season 
will wind up with a profit—a hard 
earned one. Crops should be picked 
out by the end of May. Most of 
the earliest tomatoe and cuke fields 
have already given up the ghost 
at this writing—May 17th. 

WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 

J. E. Mickler 

Despite the past season of un- 
reliable prices, most growers in 
this section have been engaged 
this month in winding up the Sum- 
mer application of fertilizer. Thus 
they have rounded out the pro- 
gram for the year, and those groves 
that have received that care will 
reflect that final push in the long 
run. 

Belated rains let those equipped 
for irrigation take a welcome rest. 
and those with no watering system 
heaved audible sighs of ' relief. 

Tomatoes started weak in price, 
low in volume, very good in qual- 


ity. Prices are now upward in 
trend. A few cars of melons have 
rolled and good prices have been 
received. Weather conditions slow- 
ed the melon shipments, but from 
now on the extra acreage planted 
will reflect in heavy shipments. 
Congoes seem to be the first out 
around Sumpter County. 

Those pasture men that have 
not fertilized should lay plans as 
soon as possible for an adequate 
application 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 

Weather has been windy and 
dry, there is quite a bit of irriga- 
tion going on in groves, also in 
melon and cucumber fields, but we 
had a very good rain in this sec- 
tion Saturday, May 17, which was 
very welcome by every one. Dif- 
ferent insects have been very bad 
in groves, most growers have been 
busy spraying and dusting. It still 
looks like we are going to have a 
good crop of fruit although a lot 
of the new crop is going on the 
ground. 

Cucumbers in this section are 
looking very good, and growers 
are picking a fair yield with satis- 
factory price. Melon crops in most 
sections have suffered from wind 
and dry weather, but considering 
this, the prospect looks favorable 
now, and growers’ have _ started 
picking some. 

HIGHLANDS, SO. POLK, HARDEE 
AND DESOTO COUNTIES 
Cc. R. Wingfield 

Local showers during the week- 
end of May 18th brought relief to 
most groves in this section. On 
the more thirsty soils irrigation 
will be continued unless they re- 
ceive more rain. With moisture 
conditions good, our attention 
should be turned to the summer 
application of fertilizer. Many have 
already made this application and 
others will now follow in rapid 
succession. 

The upward trend in Valencia 
prices have brought some encour- 
agement to those who still have 
their oranges. .There is hopes 
that it will continue for the _ bal- 
ance of the season. The new crop, 
while. we had a heavy bloom, looked 
as if we would set a heavy crop 
but there has been an _ unusual 
droppage of young fruit until it is 
uncertain at this time. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Uncle Bill Says: 


Heard a fellar say the other day that they want no use in frettin’ 

. said if things was goin’ to be bad, they’d be bad, and if’n they 

was goin’ te be good, then they’d be good and that’s all they was 

to it. Seems like to us that they is an an awful lot of useless worryin’ 

bein’ done in this world, but we ain’t goin’ near as fur as this fellar 
we’re tellin’ you about. 


Most anyone can remember many times when things looked 
pretty awful, then, if we try just a mite, we can remember how just 
gittin’ right down and diggin’, doin’ our very best to keep what 
looked like a calamity from happenin’ how things wound up a heap 
better than we thought they woud. 


We know a lot of times when tough situations has hit the citrus 
and vegetable growers of this state ... and lots of other times when 
it looked like the whole business was goin’ to the dogs, but even when 
times reached their worst they was always a lot of smart growers 
who was workin’ and figurin’ how to overcome their troubles . . 
and we don’t know of any other group of folks anywhere who have 
overcome more difficulties, both induced by Nature and man-made, 
that has managed to stay at the top of the heap any better than 
Florida’s growers ... and that’s why the citrus industry of this state 
and the vegetable industry of Florida are considered as bein’ among 
the very top agricultural accomplishments in the whole country. 


Seems like the fellar who said, “‘you just can’t keep a good man 
down” was talkin’ about Florida growers .. . they’ve had plenty of 
troubles and reverses, but you just can’t keep ’em down. 


And it’s probably this spirit which accounts for the fact that 
virtually every grower in Florida is right now makin’ plans for and 
lookin’ ahead to his season’s crops, seein’ that his trees and crops 
are given the fertilizer and the spray and the cultivation they need 
to produce the fine fruit and vegetables for which Florida is known 
all over the world. 


We might add a heap of Florida’s fine growers find that Lyons 
Fertilizers do the best possible job of producin’ Maximum Crops of 
Finest Quality. 
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Hints For the Busy Housewife 


HOME DEMONSTRATION SPECIALISTS, Tallahassee 
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Eggs On The Double 

It’s the protein foods in family 
meals that often pinch the purse. 
But this spring eggs are coming 
to the rescue—in a big way. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that hens are laying at 
such a rate that there are enough 
eggs for everyone to have two a 
day. Two large eggs per person 
provide enough protein for the 
main dish of a meal. As prices are 
running now, you can buy two 
large or extra large eggs for from 
8 to 10 cents. What’s more, those 
eggs can be top quality, with a 
rating of AA or A. So this spring 
when you choose eggs, you have 
abundance, quality, size and price 
in your favor. 


BAIT SPRAYS IN 
FRUIT FLY CONTROL 


Baiting oriental and Mediterranean 
fruit flies to their death, rather than 
trying to control them with wide- 
spread insecticide spray programs, is 
a promising technique being developed 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
entomologists working to control this 
major insect pest in Hawaii. Neither 
of these two flies have reached the 
mainland of the U. S. but mainland 
citrus growers are apprehensive in 
case the flies should be introduced. 

Scientists of the Department’s Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine find that applying a mixture 
of sugar, a powerful new bait consist- 
ing of a protein compound of soy 
or yeast, and a quick-acting, residual 
insecticide, such as parathion, to lim- 
ited areas of orchard foliage provides 
good control of fruit flies for as long 
as two or three weeks. Fruit flies 
were attracted to bait-dipped guava 
tree foliage from distances of 50 feet 
or more. 

In the tests on semi-isolated wild 
guava growth, fruit fly larva numbers 
were reduced an average of 87 to 94 
percent by bait-sprays applied with a 
mist blower at intervals of three 
weeks, while over-all applications of 
a conventional dilute DDT spray re- 
duced infestations 82 percent. Only 
3 to 4 ounces of actual parathion 
were required for treating an acre 


AS, 


For a two-egg plate to take ad- 
vantage of this abundance, here 
are some suggestions. 

1. Two poached eggs served on 
tot Creole or Spanish rice—that 
is, rice cooked with tomato, onion, 
green pepper and seasonings to 
your taste. 


2. Creamed eggs—halves' or 
hard-cooked eggs in white sauce. 


3. Ewo eggs baked in cheese 
sauce in individual casseroles. 


4, Eggs benedict—two poached 
eggs on thinly sliced ham or toast 
or English muffins with Hollandaise 
sauce topping. 

5. Hot deviled or stuffed eggs 
surrounded by hot tomato sauce, 
Spanish sauce or cheese sauce. 


with the bait-spray. One and one-half 
pounds of actual DDT, in large vol- 
umes of water, were needed to com- 
pletely treat an acre with the residual 
insecticide. Cost of the bait-spray 
was less than $1 a week for each 
acre protected. 

The fact that such good control 
was achieved with only small amounts 
of actual insecticide, makes entomol- 
ogists believe that bait-spraying may 
prove especially valuable for large 
scale fruit fly control operations. 

They point out, too, that complete 
coverage is much less essential when 
bait-sprays are used, because the fruit 
flies can be counted on to seek out the 
spray. 

Further research may determine 
if fruit flies can be controlled by 
applying the bait-spray to only non- 
fruiting acreas of the host plant. If 
such proves possible the parasites of 
the fruit flies will have greater chance 
of surviving insecticide applications. 
In their limited studies, the entomol- 
ogists found that infesting of fruit 
fly larvae with parasites in plantings 
sprayed with DDT averaged only 42 
percent as compared with 76 percent 
where the bait-spray was used, and 
62 percent in untreated areas. 


Lafayette County farmers have fer- 
tilized their Pensacola Bahia grass 
pastures heavier than usual this year 
in efforts to obtain a good crop of 
seed, according to County Agent S. 
L. Brothers. 


INDUSTRY 


June, 19% 


GROVELAND CANNING 
PLANT ANNOUNCES 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


According to E. C. Busbee, pregj. 
dent, the Board of Directors of the 
B & W Canning Company, Grove 
land, has authorized an expansion 
program for this summer that will 
more than double the Plant’s facili. 
ties for the manufacture of frozep 
concentrated orange juice. Additional 
evaporators, concentrating and freez- 
ing equipment is bein installed that 
will boost production of frozen con. 
centrates to nearly 3 million gallons, 

Ground has been broken and con 
struction commenced on _ another 
large cold-storage warehouse thai wii] 
give the Company its present 
storage capacity. 

The program also includes erection 
ot new fruit holding bins, better un 
loading facilities on the yard, and 
installation of a 100,000 gallon water 
tank for better fire protection. 


twice 


LEE COUNTY MANGO CROP 

Lee County’s mango crop is matur 
ing, and harvesting is expected to 
get under way early this month. The 
crop is expected to be normal and of 
good quality, County Agent ©. P 
Heuck reports. 

Many Polk County 
are making baskets since Mrs. Cinnie 
M. Carlton, home agent, gave demon- 
strations on basket-making at recent 
club meetings. 


home-makers 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES — A 
limited number are available for 
immediate planting on Sour Or- 
ange, Cleo and Sweet Seedling 
Orange Stock. Orders accepted 
now for next Winter or Spring 
delivery of all varieties on Rough 
Lemon, Sour Orange, Sweet Or- 
ange and Cleo Rootstocks. Write 
for price list. 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Florida 

CITRUS TREES, in _ quantity. 
Valencia, Pineapple, Pink Seed- 
less Grapefruit, on rough lemon 
root, for Summer and Fall de 
livery, 55” to %”. Also trees 
budded to order. 

ORANGE STATE NURSERIES 
Zellwood, Florida 


FOR SALE — Extra nice _ Cleo, 
Sweet Orange and Sour Orange 
Seedlings from soda-straw size 
to %” Caliper. Price $30 to $50 
per M. depending on Variety, 
size and number wanted. 

WARDS NURSERY 
Avon Park, Florida 
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Feature On Indian River 


Shade-Grown Citrus 


A 2,300 acre umbrella which 
blots out the hot Florida sunshine, 
has created a shade-grown citrus 
crop and a highly profitable busi- 
ness venture for a large growing 
organization here. 

It took more than two score 
years for the Mims Citrus Growers 
Association to realize a_ two-fold 
objective—the growing of tall 
cabbage palm trees as a_ protec- 
tive umbrella over lush Indian 
River citrus trees. The production 
of shade-protected citrus has proved 
lucrative although much extra la- 
bor and effort is involved. 

Stretching along the rich Indian 
River shores in the Titusville-Mims- 
Oak Hill section, is what historical- 
ly has been called Turnbull Ham- 
mock. This region, believed to 
have been settled by Andrew Turn- 
bull in 1767, has a peculiar Marl 
or caleareous rock deposit about 
two feet below the soil surface. 

Growers in the big Mims co- 
operative many years ago decided 
to capitalize on this unusual soil 
formation. Cabbage palms, which 
thrive in such soil, were planted 
as a safeguard against strong winds 
and frost. Areas where palms 
were already growing in abundance 
were found to be five degrees 
warmer than surrounding plots. 

But when the cabbage trees at- 
tained full growth, they dimmed 
the sun’s strong rays and a shade- 
grown citrus crop took hold. The 
orange and_ grapefruit groves 
covering 2,300 acres in the Ham- 
mock, are planted in the orthodox 
manner except that big cabbage 
palms dot the limited space down 
the middles. 

The Mims Association acreage 
is composed of small groves, usually 
of five to ten acres. They pro- 
duce in the neighborhood of 300,- 
000 boxes of which, about 30 per 
cent are in grapefruit. 

But shade-grown production 
presented other problems. The 
closeness of citrus trees to the 
cabbage palms made it an almost 
hand operation throughout. 

According to C. Frank Flake, 
manager of the Mims CGA, there 
is nothing like the personal touch 
for bringing premium prices. In- 
stead of mass picking operations 
during which citrus is stacked high 
in goat trucks and hauled to the 
packing house, the fruit is care- 


fully picked on a limited scale and 
loaded into midget trailers drawn 
by small tractors. 

“It’s a funny sight to see these 
little rigs crawling around between 
the trees and bringing the fruit 
out to the main roads where it is 
loaded into larger trucks,’ Flake 
remarked. ‘Some of the groves 
are so crowded a_ person can 


For land’s sake 


apply % Dolomite 


' 


this season* 


hardly turn around in them.” 
But out of these highly popu- 


lated groves come some of the 
finest fruit bearing the Indian 
River name. Although technical 


reasons for it are unknown to the 
Mims manager, he believes the lack 
of sunshine adds something to the 
juiciness and rich flavor of the 
fruit. 

The hand operation, however, is 
not limited to only harvesting. 
Large speed sprayers are out, as 
far as the Mims CGA groves are 


concerned. Only hand sprayer out- 
fits are used. Cultivation, Flake 
said, is also a personal chore. 





* You'll get your pay-off in quality... 


and that means extra profits in any language . 


.. when you 


apply d/p DOLOMITE to your soil, to citrus groves, pastures 


and fields. 


d/p DOLOMITE is that little something EXTRA that 
makes everything else you do more profitable. Why? Because 
d/p DOLOMITE restores acid-alkali balance, unlocks “acid- 
frozen’”’ natural plant foods and provides essential calcium 
and magnesium. It makes fertilizers give better results, too. 


In very large pastures, where overhead must be held to 
a minimum, low-cost high calcium limestone and high calcium 
limestone screenings provide calcium alone at an economical 
price. Write us for folder and information today. 


DOLOMITE 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
E. J. Meyer, B. T. Rainey, Jr. 
P. O. Box 328, 1617 South Orange Ave. 
Arcadia, Florida Ocala, Florida 


foduns. Ine 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) 
and Sarasota, Florida 
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Lyons Fertilizers 


Neglect...Never Pays Off 


No one would think of trying to operate a high 
priced car without seeing that it was properly 
greased, supplied with oil and otherwise kept 
in first class running condition. 


By the same token grove owners know that it 
is essential to provide their trees with the pro- 
per fertilization, spraying and cultivation, in 
order that they may produce Maximum Crops 
of Finest Quality. 


Incidentally, the present fertilizer application 
will have a most important effect upon the 
health of your trees and the quality of your 
fruit. 


Let Lyons Fertilizers Do An 
Outstanding Job For You As 
It Is For So Many Other 


Florida Growers. 


Lyons Fertilizer Company 


Tampa, Florida 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK: 


John W. Barber, Jr., Webster 
Walker’s Grocery Co., Wauchula 
Norman Blocker, Blanton 

N. C. Beckett Grove Service, 

Winter Garden 
Dowling Feed Store, 

715 9th St., Bradenton 
W. B. Goding & Son, Apopka 
Farmers Supply Co., Immokalee 
Harry Goldberg, Pompano 
Raymond Graham, Zolfo Springs 
Kilgore Hardware-Auto Parts Iné, 

5002 E. Broadway, Tampa 
A. G. Maccaulay 

1039 Central Ave., St. Pete 
McCord Feed Store, Winter Garden 
Judson Nichols, Pierson 
John W. Parker, Arcadia 
Ruskin Farm Supplies, Ruskin 
Sarasota Feed Co., 

9th and Lemon, Sarasota 
A. H. Schrader, San Antonio 
Slaughter & Taylor, Inc., 

8th Ave., Palmetto 
South Bay Growers, Inc., South 
J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland 
Stevenson Farm Supply, 

655 E. First St., Fort Myers 
Taylor’s Feed Store, Zephyrhills 
Tampa Feed Co., 5904 Florida A 
Tarpon Feed & Supply Co., 

Tarpon Springs 
Thornton Feed Co., 

8718 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 
Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee 
G. E. Wetherington, 

Route 2, Box 479, Plant City 
Wells Citrus Service & Supply € 

Tavares 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES: 


V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden Eaves Allison, Sarasota 

E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, Tampa J. F. Mickler, Inverness 
Dr. J. T. Griffiths, Winter Haven C. R. Wingfield, Avon Park 
Joe K. Enzor, Jr., Winter Haven Norman Tuckett, Minneola 
Tillman D. Watson, Tampa Joe P. Hall, Sanford 
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YOUR CROPS 
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